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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Nusmber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLze Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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THE CENTER OF SCIENCE. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
CHOOL-TEACHERS sometimes teach 
geography by setting their scholars study- 
ing the localities immediately around them, com- 
mencing at their own door. They work out 
from home as a center. They go from farm to 
farm, from town to town, from state to state, 
from nation to nation ; and so learn the geogra- 
phy of the world, starting from home. I think 
that is the best way to learn all sciences. Start 
from home. Begin with what you know in your 
own experience as a center. Now I now there 
is a God, who is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him. That I know in my own 
heart—at home. I know that more surely than 
I know that the earth is round, or that the Co- 
pernican system is correct. Sure as I am of 
those facts, I am still more sure that there is a 
God, and that he rewards those who diligently 
seek him. ‘That is a truth that is close to my 
heart. I call it a scientific truth—the first and 
best of all scientific truths. I shall start from 
that center, and work out from it into the do- 

main of science as fast as I can. 


That central truth of science may be ex- 
pressed in another way. It means the exist- 
ence of God and special Providence. These 
are the two great items of faith. ‘That God is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek him, 
means special Providence. It means miracu- 
lous power. It means that God treats those 
who seek him, differently from those who do 
not. These two items put together, constitute 
the sum and substance of theology, and to me 
are the center of all science. I am not obliged 
to wait until I can prove these two facts to 
somebody else; they are the center of all sci- 
ence to me whether I can demonstrate them to 
any one else or-not. After having seen and 
known the ways of God long enough to be 
sure that he is a rewarder of those who dili- 
gently seek him, are we obliged to wait, before 
we accept this discovery as scientific truth, till 
we can prove it to geologists for instance? 
Science is what we know, and there are many 
ways to knowledge. We discover some exist- 
ences by the senses, by seeing, hearing, smell- 
ing, feeling ; and we get at others by testimony, 
and others still by reasoning. Last of all there 
is such a thing as heart-perception. I can see 
and feel and hear God and his Kingdom in my 
heart. ‘That is a matter of science to me just 
as much as any thing which is discoverable with 
the microscope or telescope. If other people 
say they have not seen nor heard nor felt God, 
and do not know there is such a being, I say to 
them, I am certain of it, and your ignorance 
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the power of heart-discovery, must be very cir- 
cumscribed in its domain of research—quite 
as limited as though it had no telescope. 

Special Providences are facts which we have 
just as much right to report as people have to 
report experiments in chemistry or philosophy. 
If you should see a man fire a gun in a certain 
direction twenty times, and afterwards find a 
target in that direction, pierced with twenty 
bullets within a few inches of the center, you 
would conclude that there was intelligence and 
design in the matter; you would know the hits 
could not have come by chance; you would 
say it was the special Providence of the marks- 
man. I can report many a series of facts in 
my experience as completely demonstrative of 
intelligence and intention, and proving the 
special Providence of God as certainly as that. 
People who have had no such experience may 
say every thing is managed by law or by chance; 
but we know that God manages the universe 
with reference to rewarding those who diligent- 
ly seek him. ‘That is the law by which he 
works. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 





A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
xX. 

OHN R. MILLER was the son of a well-to-do 
farmer living in Westminster, a village about 
six miles distant from Putney. His youth was spent 
at school and in assisting his father on the farm ; 
but not being physically adapted to this employment 
he injured himself’ when eighteen years of age, and 
considered it unwise thereafter to continue the 
heavy duties of farm routine. For two years he 
Jed the life of a rover, not going beyond the limits 
of New England, yet encountering men and events 
in sufficient variety of aspect and circumstance to 
expand his mind with new views of the world and 
a fund of information and anecdote which were 
afterward to prove very useful. Returning home, 
he obtained a situation as clerk in a store in the 

village. 

When Mr. Noyes began publishing Zhe Wit- 
ness Mr. Miller and a young lady friend, Miss 
Maria Clark, were among the first to take an in- 
terest in the new doctrines he presented. They 
subscribed tor the paper, and occasionally invited 
Mr. Noyes to preach in their village. This course 
threw Mr. Miller into disfavor with his employer, 
who summarily dismissed him, and he accordingly 
went to New York city, where he occupied a good 
Situation as clerk for several months; but his 
chief interest in life lying nearer home he soon re- 
turned and was received again by his old employer, 
who established him this time in a store which he 


| owned in Putney. Here he could observe more 


don’t hinder me from seeing and knowing it. 


I shall take what I know as a part of science, 
and this fact I regard as the post in the middle 


' 


closely the movements of the Perfectionists. 
Not long afterward he formed a partnership with 
Mr. Wheeler, a merchant in Putney. 

During a revival which came upon the village Mr. 
Miller’s interest in Perfectionism became a con- 
viction which ripened into an enthusiastic devotion. 
He possessed one of those magnetic, genial, diffu- 
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sive natures which attract friendship from all | school were considerably increased, so that at its 


classes otf people. 
and a rare ability to enter into and rapidly execute 
the plans of others, made him a valuable coadjutor. 
Though continuing to be a firm believer in Mr. 
Noyes’s doctrines, he had had no intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Noyes family. Of his first in 
troduction to the Noyeses he thus wrote some 
years later to his friend, James Crawford, Esq.: 

“T often think of the happy hours I spent with 
you and your wife when | first came to Putney to 
live. Well do | remember the first time you in- 
vited me to your house to spend an evening. You 
came into the store and told me that Horatio, 
Joanna, Harriet and Charlotte Noyes were at your 
house, and asked me to go in and spend the 
evening. As we entered the room you turned to 
the company and said, ‘This is our friend.’ 1 
shall never torget the scenes of that evening. 1 
remember the conversation as well as if it were 
but yesterday. It was upon the subject of holiness, 
a subject which has been dear to me ever since. 
That is a bright spot in my past life, which 1 shall 
always look back to with pleasure. I presume you 
do not remember that time so vividly as | do, nor 
have you the same reason; tor I never had had an 
opportunity betore to associate with more than 
one or two who believed in the doctrine of holiness. 
Although at that time I had not received the doc- 
trine into my heart | saw it and loved it, and thanks 
be to God, he has never allowed me to desert it. 
In 1839 1 knew what it was to confess Christ in me 
a Savior from sin. Il then began to meet with 
opposition; for so long as 1 was called a * Pertec- 
tionist’? and did not live the truth, the world and 
the world’s church cared little about it; but when 
one can say he knows that Christ is a present 
Savior from all sin he may arm himself for con- 
flict with the church and the world.” 

In 1840 Mr. Noyes proposed to Mr. Miller to 
dissolve his business partnership, abjure political 
aspirations, and come to his house to board and 
study theology. Mr. Miller accepted this advice, 
and putting aside personal ambition unhesitatingly 
united his fortunes with those of Mr. Noyes. On 
the seventh of September in the following year 
Charlotte gave herself in marriage to Mr. Miller. 
There is nothing particularly romantic to tell about 
the courtship; and, indeed, it could kardly be called 
a courtship, though Charlotte’s beauty and good- 
ness from their earliest acquaintance appealed to 
atender spot in Mr. Miller’s heart. But those 
were earnest days, and those engaged in the move- 
ment felt like soldiers enlisting for battle, so there 
was little time for sentiment. He was a pandour, 
and she a fille du regiment, and love was an in- 
centive to the conquest of legends. Charlotte had 
previously received a number of brilliant offers 
which would have placed her in the most select cir- 
cles of the land; but these she declined as tempta- 
tions of the adversary to draw her away from a 
sacred cause; and though Mr. Miller, socially con- 
sidered, was somewhat below her in station, the mar- 
riage proved a very happy one. Charlotte adapted 
herself to the position of wife with instinctive grace. 
Although naturally fitted to be an appreciative and 
entertaining companion to men of culture and 
learning, there was not a suspicion of strong-mind- 
edness about her. She gave man his true place 
as head of woman, and felt no suppression or in- 
fringement from his superiority. Yet though al- 
ways affectionate and amiable she did not dote 
on her husband, or try to wheedle or manage 
him by feminine arts. You would have said she 
was a ¢rue woman in all her functions in life, and 
yet she would not have provoked your envy. 


The eight years succeeding the marriage of 
Charlotte were full of interest to her and the Put- 
ney school. Many chapters might properly be cle- 
voted to this period; but as a history of it is in 
preparation by Mrs. Skinner (of which our readers 
will in due time have the full benefit), we must be 
content with the briefest statement in this connec- 
tion of some of its important events. 

During this period the members of the Putney 


Intensity, sympathy, ardor, | close it numbered nearly forty persons, and in- 


cluded many who have since been prominent 


| members of the Oneida Community. Besides the 
| Noyeses there were Mr. Miller, Mr. Skinner, Mr. 
| Woolworth, the Cragins, Leonards, Bradleys, Bak- 


ers, Burnhams and others. 

During this period the Bible was the daily study 
of the Putney school. They literally fed upon its 
truths. The Bible-classes referred to in previous 
numbers were kept up in one form and another 
during these eight years. It was their constant 
aim to familiarize themselves with the Scriptures, 
and to invite its spirit into their hearts. This was 
the preparation and seed-sowing, which in later 
years produced the Oneida Community and its 
Pentecostal form of society. 

In this period J. H. N. began his series of 
Home-Talks. Seated around him in the large 
parlor at the Upper-House or at the Lower-House 
or at the Chapel, his disciples eagerly received his 
words, finding therein something which satisfied 
their hearts. 

During this period the Putney believers ceased 
to say “mine” and “thine” respecting houses and 
lands and goods. The spirit which followed the 
teachings of their leader and their New Testament 
studies swept away the claims of selfish ownership 
as it did with the early Christians, and no -nan 
said “that aught he possessed was his own.” 
They tilled their farms, worked in their shops, 
carried on mercantile operations, and published a 
paper, and prospered in all their undertakings, like 
a band of brothers and sisters having one interest. 

The same spirit which swept away property dis- 
tinctions stayed not in its course till even the self- 
ish claims of marriage were also swept away. 
These changes were in no sense arbitrary, but the 
legitimate, natural effect of the Pentecostal spirit 
which had taken possession of the Putney school. 

In this same period mutual criticism became a 
Community ordinance. In the midst of their revo- 
lutionary changes in respect to property and mar- 
riage, sincere, earnest, heart-searching criticism 
held sway; ana the members were eager to avail 
themselves of the benefit of this ordinance, so 
strong was their desire for personal improvement. 

During this period Harriet A. Hall was cured by 
faith, and other manifestations of miraculous power 
occurred, which were noised all over the land. 


During this period, the remarkable testimony was 
given by the Putney believers,. that the Kingdom 
of God had commenced in this world. 


As the school grew in unity and numbers its 
publications were more widely read and appreciated, 
and by this means the little band at Putney becaine 
an acknowledged power in the land. The jealousy 
of the churches was aroused; others through mis- 
taken zeal or from some less worthy reason coép- 
erated with the church-members, and soon a hot fire 
of persecution was raging. Ina few months the 
prosperous, happy Community was scattered—some 
going to Northern Vermont, some to Connecticut, 
some to New York, some to other States—leaving 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller and a few others only, to look 
after their common property, and face the wrath of 
their persecutors. The following letter, written by 
Charlotte immediately after the scattering, reveals 
her spirit and attitude in that crisis, and gives in- 
teresting glimpses of those old events: 

Putney, Fan. 1, 1848. 
“ Lower House,” Saturday Eve. 

DEAR BROTHER AND SISTER CRAGIN :—I have not 
felt in a writing mood till this evening since the disper- 
sion, though I have thought and talked and prayed 
about you and our dear companions in tribulation al- 
most constantly. But what atime we have had! The 
adversary has truly seemed to go about like a roaring 








lion seeking whom he might devour. But as you, Mary, 
| said, the temptations to thanksgiving and hopefulness 








preponderate over the temptations to despondency. 
We noticed joyfully that God seemed in some way to 
soften every blow for us huwever threatening it looked 
while impending over us, and that he went with those 
who escaped and stayed with those who were left. Since 
the “three woes ” my heart has seemed to be bound up, 
and I have not suffered in the center of life as before. 
The first woe was the arrest; the second the flight; 
and the third the two or three days that Mr. Miller and 
brother George were dealing with the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Putney people to confer with the Perfec- 
tionists. When that crisis was over I began to be com- 
forted, and to have joy and hope brighten up the scene. 
The night that the “ resolutions” were published I in- 
voluntarily felt as Christ told his disciples: “ Blessed 
are ye when men shall hate you, and when they shall 
separate you from their company, and shall reproach 
you, and cast out your name as evil, for the Son‘of 
Man’s sake. Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy,” 
etc. We have been by the pressure of our enemies 
forced to look to God alone for mercy and help ; and 
with all the world hating, I have said a thousand times, 
“If God does not love us and have respect unto our 
offerings, we are truly of all men the most misera- 
ble ;” and, as might be expected, the necessity which 
drew out our faith has proved a blessing. I am sure 
that I never felt the love of God shed abroad in my 
heart, and the hope that maketh not ashamed, as I have 
since our troubles commenced. 

But it must be confessed that the “me of redemption 
looks very distant, and that in a great many specific in- 
stances our hopes have not been realized, as for in- 
stance in respect to this town ; but we can also say that 
our fears have not been realized—that in many cases we 
have been helped and comforted beyond all expectation. 
The operation of the whole combined has been to cause 
us to say heartily, “The cup which our Father has 
given us shall we not drink it?” and “though he slay us 
yet will we trust in him;” ‘‘It is better to trust in 
the Lord than put confidence in princes,” etc., etc. As 
John wrote to Mr. M., the affair has assumed an entirely 
transcendental, supernatural aspect; and no one but 
“he who rides upon the whirlwind and directs the 
storm” can guide us through. You will see by the 
Phenix that people are just becoming sensible that 
John is a “dangerous” man. Henceforth the public 
eye will be fixed on him, and things will not be ‘“ done 
in a corner” any longer. Don’t you think Mr. Miller 
will have enough of the French Revolution to satisfy 
him? As George says, we are living now under “the 
law of the suspect.” By the way, people begin to be 
quite alarmed about George’s health. H. said he would 
not live three months; but George sees a direct con- 
nection between our faith and the Tree of Life, and he 
is renewing his strength. 

I have filled this letter with egotistical details; but I 
know my heart is interested in the great battle now go- 
ing on, and that affairs in Putney are but a tempest in a 
tea-pot, as it were; and I know our standard-bearer 
does not faint; still when and where Perfectionism will 
find rest for the sole of her foot I know not. The 
letters from the North are cheering; those who had to 
leave Putney have found good homes—these and many 
other things nourish faith and hope, and go to rebut the 
enemy’s accusation, that “ Because the Lord hated us he 
hath brought us forth out the land of Egypt to deliver us 
into the hands of the Ammonites to destroy us.” 

Love, love, to you all, 
CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM RECENT REPLIES 
TV CORRESPONDENTS. 





To a man who has twice joined the Community, 
and wishes to try again : 

DEAR SiR :—The question of your ever again 
becoming a member of the Community must 
of necessity be a question of the fullness of your 
preparation for such a relation. It has, heretofore, 
been abundantly manifest both to us and to you, 
that you have not been prepared for Community 
life. Whether you will become prepared will de- 
pend primarily on your own earnestness and upon 
the will of God. 

It is very evident to us that you are a man sub- 
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ject to great and sudden changes of spiritual con- 
trol, which render you unreliable and unstable. 
You are open to gusts of spiritual influence which 
sweep you into antagonism with your better 
purposes, and make it dangerous to form part- 
nerships with you. To-day or this year you may 
have your face set toward’the Community and be 
working into loyalty to its principles and beliefs ; 
to-morrow or next year your individual life becomes 
in some way open to a false control, and you are 
swinging on a new tack. Before you can hope to 
become a member of the Community or a perma- 
nently happy man, you must find some way to work 
into a state where you will be under the permanent 
and secure control of the spirit of Christ. It in- 
volves too much strain and suffering on both sides 
to continue experimenting in Community member- 
ship, until this Arevious condition is secured. 

No doubt your present character and condition 
have their roots back in many and various causes. 

Ist. In hereditary individualism, the influence of 
many generations of uncommunized ancestors. 


2d. In the New England or Massachusetts spirit 
of individual independence and subjection of the 
heart to the head. 

It would do you a great deal of good to thorough- 
ly judge the influences that come upon you from 
both these sources. It seems to us that you are 
a man whose head and outward life have never been 
made subject and obedient to your heart, just as 
your heart has never been made subject and obe- 
dient to Christ. Your understanding of the gospel, 
appreciation of Communism and approach to the 
Community, have all been more through the head 
than the heart. Hence you are liable to unbelief 
and perturbation. You need to reverse all this, if 
you can. Begin anew. Begin heart foremost to 
know and understand Christ. Submit your heart 
to him and the truth in a way that will destroy ego- 
tism forever. Then you will find yourself related 
to, and approaching the Community in an entirely 
different way than ever before. You will grow into 
substantial unity with us right where you are. You 
will have no trouble about past criticisms. You 
will see that the severity with which the Commu- 
nity has dealt with you, has been directed primarily 
against the spiritual control you were under, with 
the sole object of freeing you from it, and making 
you a free, pure, harmonious man. You will justify 
and love that sincerity and severity, and see its 
reasonableness. You will begin to work right 
where you are for the same things we are working 
for, caring nothing for personal interests or favor ; 
living for others, for Christian Communism, and 
the salvation of the world from sin. You will find 
all obstructions between you and the Community 
passing away, and the way for closer relations will 
open of itself. 





To a new acquaintance who wishes to join : 


We appreciate your interest in our Community 
movement, and are glad of your sympathy and de- 
sire to work for the same cause. 

As to joining the Community, we hardly feel suf- 
ficiently acquainted with you as yet to talk much 
on that question. It seems to us too that you need 
amore thorough knowledge of us by the study of 
our publications, by correspondence and by person- 
al acquaintance, before you can be fully pre- 
pared to take such a step. Then you have a 
family—wife and children—are they in sympa- 
thy with you in wishing to connect yourselves with 
us? Have they studied us as much as you have, 
and come to have intelligent apprehension of our 
religious and social principles and purposes ? Have 
you yourself thoroughly apprehended those princi- 
ples and those purposes? These are serious ques- 
tions which should be clearly settled before we 
approach the subject of personal membership. If 
you are at-one-ment with us in religious faith ; in 





devotion to Christ as a personal Savior from sin; 
in regard to the principles and methods of social 
organization, the question of membership will nat- 
urally take care of itself. You will be in a most 
important sense, a member of the Community 
wherever you are, and you will find it easy to come 
in to personal codperation and practical unity with 
us. 

The O. C. is primarily a religious body, holding 
definite and advanced ideas in regard to Salvation 
from Sin, the Second Coming of Christ, our rela- 
tions to the Primitive Church, the Resurrection, 
the manifestations of the Kingdom of God in this 
world. Our Communism is strictly an outgrowth 
of our religious faith, and of the confession of 
Christ in us a present Savior from sin. Are you 
in perfect sympathy with us religiously—as well 
as socially? If so, are your family oe with you 
in that sympathy? Have you and they apprehend- 
ed Christ in your hearts as a personal, indwelling 
Savior from all sin? Are you and they ready to 
give yourselves and all that you possess to him ; to 
be used in building up his Kingdom—establishing 
Christian Communism—in this world? Are you 
ready to put yourselves into the judgment by re- 
vealing your past lives, and inviting criticism of 
your history and spirit? Are you ready to separate 
yourselves from the world, from worldly family in- 
terests and relations, and become absorbed in the 
great Communal interest and familism ? 

These are questions that need the most profound 
attention and study, if you are contemplating a 
Communistic life. 





To an old friend who wished to be criticised: 

You are an active man mentally and physically, 
having long had your attention much occupied with 
external life and its surroundings. Would it not 
be one of the best things you could do, to begin an 
earnest cultivation of the other, zzferior side of 
your nature? Try Mr. Noyes’s plan of “ Going 
Home.” Devote an hour every day to being alone 
in your room, giving your mind to interior reflec- 
tion, feeling after Christ and listening to what he 
will say to you—to what good, gentle, peaceful, 
heaven-born thoughts may come into your heart 
and mind. I think you will find great profit in it, 
and you will begin to gather spiritual wealth of the 
most precious kind. You will find that God is near 
at hand—a being fitted to meet your own inmost 
nature, whom you can commune with and receive 
answers from—who can convince you, in this in- 
most and quiet way, that he hears prayer, loves to 
have his children come to him with their wants and 
troubles, and can surely answer those who believe 
in him. 





To a stranger who asked for criticism : 


In answer to your letter I would say, that it 
seems apparent that you have never come into 
earnest relations to Christ—have not apprehended 
nor believed in him as an ‘xdwelling Savior from 
all sin. Until you get more earnestness in this re- 
spect, it is doubtful whether any thing else we can 
say in the way of criticism would help you much. 

By believing in Christ with your heart, and con- 
fessing him in you with the mouth before men, you 
will find strength to overcome the bad habits that 
have beset you hitherto. What you need is a pure 
life in your heart that will save you not only from 
licentiousnes and profanity, but from your own 
righteousness. This you can find by accepting 
Christ, taking his life into you by yielding yourself 
to his control and influence. You may be, no 
doubt have been, outwardly upright in your deal- 
ings with men; neither been untruthful nor dis- 
honest; but have you been horest toward God? 
Have you given him his due. Have you given him 
your whole heart, worked for him with all your 
strength, lived for his glory alone? Or have you 
sought your own pleasure and profit all your days? 





These are the great questions you need to think of, 
pray about and live to answer. 

Your experience in religion has been of the usual 
7th of Romans type, sinning and repenting—conver- 
sion and backsliding. Such religion never brings 
to men the experience of security and permanent 
salvation from sin; hence it is not the New Testa- 
ment, Pauline kind of religion. You have probably 
got all the good from it you can. You need 
now to try Perfectionism, and become in heart 
thought and deed, a genuine seeker after secure 
holiness. and the fullness of Christian life. Study 
the Bible for yourself. Keepclean of Sectarianism, 
and every other /sw that falls short of saving men 
from sin zow in this life. Make Christ your lover 
and nearest friend, and do nought that you would 
not do if he stood by your side and looked on all 
your acts, and read all your thoughts. So may 
you find a true life. 

tT. L. BP 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





AN EDITOR SETS A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

The Editor of one of our most readable ex- 
changes writes the following letter and encloses a 
printed slip which “the man Slawson” had sent 
him for insertion in his paper as an advertisement 
of the pamphlet “ezxfosé” of the O.C. The Ed- 
itor’s gentlemanly attitude is an example well 
worthy of imitation: 

Penn Yan., N. Y., April 28, 1875. 

“EDITOR CIRCULAR:—The reception of the in- 
closed notice with a special request for publication 
reminds me how much I have missed the ONEIDA 
CIRCULAR for several months past. Originally a 
Socialist of the Fourier school myself, I have al- 
ways felt a deep interest in the Oneida Commu- 
nity. In fact I once met Mr. Cragin at the North 
American Phalanx. Perhaps he may remember 
riding with me to the steamboat at Red Bank. I 
remember having a very pleasant chat with him. 
I have read the CIRCULAR for many years with 
great interest. and have been glad to learn of the 
success of the Community. I have been indeed 
anxious that it should have fair play, and the at- 
tempted interference of religious bodies has fre- 
quently made me not a little indignant. 

What I wish to say is that I would a hundred 
times sooner do something to aid the Community 
than to harm it. And I mean to take the Circu- 
LAR again, and visit you if ever I can get time. I 
judge the man Slawson is simply a mercenary, and 
cares not whether he helps or harms you. The ef- 
fect of his publication is probably harmful, but I 
trust you will survive all attacks and have a fair 
opportunity to demonstrate to the world the value 
of the doctrines inculcated by your Community. 

Very truly yours, S. C. CLEVELAND. 
Ed. Yates Co. Chronicle. 


A friend writing from Hamilton, N. Y., says: 

“T see by the papers that A. L. Slawson has 
published what he terms an ‘ Exposé of the Oneida 
Community.’ Please give him this text: *First 
cast out the beam: out of thine own eve; and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast the mote out of thy 
hrother’s eye.’ Slawson formerly lived in Hamil- 
ton. He never was considered quite equal to Ban- 
croft, Prescott or Lossing here !” 


A CHINESE BANQUET.—A Chinese banquet was re- 
cently given at San Francisco by the Chinese employés 
of a cigar manufactory. A loca! journal, in describing 
it, says: The restaurant contains two large rooms in 
the upper story and three on the one below. ‘These are 
in turn subdivided into numerous small compartments, 
in the shape of alcoves, retiring and smoking rooms, &c. 
which can be shut off from the main apartment by silk- 
en curtains. The first course was served at 4:30, and 
was the most elaborate of the series. Every luxury of 
the “Melicafi man’s market,” as the interpreter expres- 
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sed it was served upon this table for the purpose of tick- 
ling the palates of the American guests. Turkey, chick- 
en, quail, goose, duck, pigeons, prairie-chicken, deer, 
antelope and numberless other game were served to- 
gether with the usual allowance of champagne and a 
dozen varieties of imported and California wines. In 
the upper room, where the principal banquet was pro- 
gressing, fifteen round tables were spread, with twelve 
Chinamen at each table. In asort of alcove, leading 
from the main room a long table was spread in maguifi- 
cent style for fifteen American guests. 

The perfection to which the Chinese have carried their 
cooking was a matter of surprise to the reporter. Dur- 
ing the course an orange was laid at the plate of each 
guest. The orange itself seemed like any other orange, 
but on being cut open, was found to contain within the 
rind five kinds of delicate jellies. One was at first puz- 
zled to explain how the jellies got in, and, giving up 
that train of reflection, was in a worse quandary to know 
how the pulpy part of the orange got out. Colored 
eggs were also served, in the inside of which were found 
nuts, jellies, meats, and confectionery. When the re- 
porter asked the interpreter to explain this legerdemain 
of cookery, he expanded his mouth in a hearty laugh, 
and shook his head and chucklingly said, “ Melican man 
heap smart ; why he did not findee out?” Both the 
American and Chinese guests joined heartily in the 
laugh at the reporter’s expense. 

After feeding upon birds’ nest, succulent sea-weed, 
and a variety of Chinese vegetables, the reporter—who 
liked the course as far as it went, and was determined to 
go through the balance, informed the waiter that he was 
ready for the cats, rats, mice, etc., which he expected 
would bea part of the entertainment. He was inform- 
ed, however, that such questionable game, did not form 
an article of Chinese diet, an interpreter stated in his 
peculiar way, ‘‘ Newspaper men heap lie about us.”’ 

—London Weekly Times. 
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A thinker was lately heard to remark that one of 
the dangers to be apprehended from the great scan- 
dal trial in Brooklyn, is the development of a fev- 
erish appetite for such sensational reading all 
through the country. The newspapers furnish full 
reports, which people get to depend upon for part 
of their daily excitement ; and there is a danger 
that when this trial is ended the public appetite for 
such reading will have become so stimulated that 
the newspaper men will feel the demand and en- 
deavor to furnish something else of the same sort. 
This would be a misfortune. The character of 
our daily literature would be changed for the worse. 
We must try to retain a healthy appetite for topics 
of sober interest. 





Henry S. Olcott writes to the Graphic: “The 
large sale which my book (‘People from the Other 
World’) is meeting proves thatthe public interest 
in ‘materialization’ has been in nowise abated by 
the preposterous exposé of the Katie King humbug, 
while before long things will occur in this city that 
will raise the excitement to fever heat. A ‘ Mira- 
cle Club” is being organized by some of the best 
of our citizens, who have secured the attendance of 
a private gentleman, in whose presence every won- 
der of modern Spiritualism, including the materiali- 
zation of full-length spirit forms, occur without a 
cabinet and in the light.” 

These phenomena continue in various parts of 
the country in spite of the frequent “‘exposés” which 
are made by one and another. They may even be 
on the increase, but the genuine phenomena are so 
mixed up with trickery that investigations are nec- 
essarily slow and cautious. No one need feel dis- 
turbed that this is so. The sifting of the true from 








the false must go on until, by and by, we shall 
know what to believe and what not to believe. 


WHY ARE THE MINISTERS DIS- 
TRUSTED? 





HE revelations of the Tilton-Beecher trial have 
probably done more than any other event of 
this century to destroy the peculiar reverence which 
has always attached, in the minds of the people, to 
the character and person of ministers of the 
gospel. It can not be denied that the public con- 
fidence in the personal holiness of the clergy has 
been seriously injured by this and other recent 
cases of a similar nature. We do not know that 
Mr. Beecher has been guilty of any thing more 
than the imprudence or lack of wisdom in drawing 
out the affections of Mrs. Tilton, which he himself 
confesses ; but his course has been such that many 
now speak very disrespectfully of him and his call- 
ing, and this is a point which should be looked to. 
It is not well to break down the examples of a good 
life which the people have had before them, unless 
we can clearly point out the necessity for it and 
show wherein the examples were faulty. The re- 
spect of the people for religion, for practical reli- 
gion, ought rather to be strengthened by every 
means. A few days ago I was looking through an 
old volume when I happened on a matter very paral- 
lel to this of Mr. Beecher’s, and by a curious co- 
incidence I also read a Home-Talk by Mr. Noyes 
alluding to the case, in which he clearly pointed out 
the cause of this weakness among the clergy. The 
matter to which I allude was this: 


In the year 1850 Miss Catherine Beecher pub- 
lished a book entitled “‘ Truth Stranger than Fiction,” 
in which she tells the story of some persens resid- 
ing in New Haven, about whom a great scandal 
had then got into circulation. The story is told 
under assumed names, but the characters were well 
known and identified, and the affair made a deep 
sensation in New England at the time. A certain 
rich Southerner named McWhorter was then a 
student at the New Haven Theological Seminary. 
He became acquainted with a sister of Rev. Dr. 
Bacon, and paid her very marked attentions. He 
visited her often, walked, rode and ate with her, and 
in short, so comported himseif that the friends of 
the lady supposed he had matrimonial intentions, 
and that they were engaged. After some months 
of such intimacy the acquaintance suddenly ceased, 
and McWhorter and his friends circulated stories 
detrimental to the character of Miss Bacon, who, 
on her part, felt that McWhorter had treated her 
very dishonorably. Dr. Bacon and others of the 
young lady’s family exerted themselves to correct 
the slanders and have justice done her. At length 
an ecclesiastical investigation was had, to inquire 
into McWhorter’s conduct. Dr. Taylor, who was 
then presiding over the Theological Seminary, as- 
sumed the attitude of mutual friend to McWhorter 
and Miss Bacon. He said that as a common friend 
to both parties, he neither believed nor disbelieved, 
but simply suspended judgment, and was only la- 
boring to promote such an adjustment as would 
tend to prevent notoriety and gossip. He declared 
that he had no power to compel McWhorter to pro- 
duce proof of his charges, and that without the 
proof no conclusion could be arrived at. This atti- 
tude of Prof. Taylor was the subject of severe criti- 
cism by Miss Beecher. McWhorter claimed in 
his own behalf that the charge he had made against 
Miss Bacon was not a crime, but simply an inde- 
corum. Although the testimony at the ecclesiasti- 
cal inquiry showed that McWhorter’s conduct had 
not been such as is considered honorable, yet he 
was afterward licensed to preach, and little if any 
censure fell upon him. It was evident that the 
Professors of the Seminary were willing to close 





their eyes to whatever unprincipled acts McWhorter 
might have been guilty of in the matter. 

In Mr. Noyes’s Home-Talk alluding to the case 
he says: “Though Dr. Taylor’s case is not 
finished, I see in it the most complete matching of 
punishment to crime—such matching as no one but 
Omniscience could have appointed him. He is the 
man who led off the opposition to the doctrine of 
personal holiness and gave the churches their cue 
in opposing it, by appealing to the Old Testament: 
‘David sinned, and David was a man after God’s 
own heart.’ He said that ‘he hoped to die saying, 
God be merciful to me a sinner.’ Now he is ina 
position in his old age where the public sentiment 
he ministered to and worshiped, and which has 
been a god to him and to the churches under him, 
is convicting him of gross unrighteousness. Miss 
Beecher’s argument is this: that if he had no char- 
acter the case would go against him at once; but 
he stands on his character and makes that his 
defense, and hence the necessity of her labors in 
exposing him. But the public will readily revert to 
the rule which he set up against the doctrine of 
holiness, and say to him, The case goes against 
you by your own argument; for David fell into 
adultery, and David was a Christian character, 
hence it is not unsupposable that you may fall as 
David did. Dr. Taylor said in regard to the doc- 
trine of holiness, that outrageous crime is compati- 
ble with Christian character.” 

This is the point to which I wish to call atten- 
tion. So long as the ministers, from the highest 
tu the lowest, preach and teach that it is impossible 
to live without sinning, that they and all men do 
unavoidably commit sin, it will be easy to distrust 
them when they are accused of wrong-doing. If 
Mr. Beecher had taught the possibility of living a 
holy Jife, and had been able to confess that he was 
himself saved from sin through his union with 
Christ, I should have felt a much more hearty faith 
in his uprightness under the charges now preferred 
against him. Is not this the lesson intended for 
the clergy by this Brooklyn case? Is it not time 
that the men who teach religion should be able to 
say for themselves that they are saved from sin— 
that their practical, every-day life is holy ? 

F. W. S. 


TURKISH BATH. 





[We have received the following letter from Dr. 
Miller, which must take the place of our Walling- 
ford letter this week: ] 


Home of Health, 38 & 41 W. 26th-st. New York. 
May 1, 1875. 

ONEIDA CIRCULAR:—I was pleased to see in 
your issue of April 26, so favorable a notice of 
your experience with the Turkish Bath. I was 
confident when Dr. Noyes was at my institution in- 
vestigating the subject, that if you once had the 
baths wellestablishedin your Community, no money 
would induce you to do without them. When you get 
the perfected bath, with all the appliances for baths 
of different kinds that are really a part of it, you 
will find but few of your members will have occa- 
sion to patronize either doctors or drug shops. 
You know we read in the New Testament that 
baptism by water and fire was a part of the Christ- 
ian programme. I am disposed to think that the 
baptism of water and fire then instituted, was but a 
type of the great use to be made of them 
as remedial agents for the salvation of the body 
from disease. For the last twenty years now I 
have been interested and engaged in the employ- 
ment of water and other hygienic agents in the 
treatment of disease. For the last twelve years I 
have been connected with the Turkish Bath. Iam 
now well satisfied in my own mind that with the in- 
creased knowledge we shall derive from the use of 
the bath, and water, and other hygienic agents that 
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naturally go with it, we shall be able to cure every 
disease that is curable by human power. For colds, 
for sore throat, for chills and fever, for acute and 
chronic rheumatism, for dyspepsia, and for all 
chronic disease, it will prove a sovereign remedy. 
I have never yet found a case of chills and fever 
that I could not stop in a few days’ time. We gen- 
erally put them into the hot rooms during the cold 
stage and have them jump into the plunge three or 
four times during the hot stage. 


This is the general plan for patients in good bodi- 
ly vigor; delicate patients will have to be manag- 
ed according to their condition. We have had 
a large number of persons come to us with fresh 
colds that had induced severe sore throats, which 
would have terminated in suppurating quinsy, or 
diphtheria, if allowed to go on, and by giving them 
two, or as in some cases we have done, three baths 
a day, and clearing the bowels thoroughly with ene- 
mas of tepid water, and giving them bits of ice to 
eat, in three days they would be well. 

I am glad you are discussing the merits of the 
Turkish Bath in the CrrcuLAR. Every city and 
village and township in the country, ought to have its 
Turkish Bath. The people need them as much as 
they do churches, and I believe God would be de- 
lighted to see about half of the churches in the coun- 
try converted into Turkish Baths. Why professing 
Christians do not make bodily health a part of 
their religion is a mystery to me. It was certain- 
ly a part of the teachings of the founders of Chris- 
tianity. Ido not think they can find an instance 
where Christ forgave a person’s sins, that he did 
not at the same time, make him bodily whole. He 
gave this power to heal disease also to the Apos- 
tles and those whom he commissioned to go out and 
preach the Gospel, and he told them that the works 
that he did, they should do also, and greater works 
than these should they do for he was going to the 
Father. If sin and sickness and death are the ef- 
fects of the Fall of Adam and Eve, and Christ came 
_ to save the race from the effects of the Fall, then 
obedience to his laws ought to save us from sin, 
sickness and death, if we exercise the right kind of 
faith in Christ. For as in Adam all died so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. So say the Scrip- 
tures. The resurrection of the body is also a part 
of the Christian programme. We are taught also 
that death, the last enemy is to be destroyed. Why 
not believe the words of Christ then, where he 
says, he that believeth in me shall not perish but 
have everlasting life. Who is prepared to say that 
human beings may not live and believe that they 
may escape death entirely ? 

Yours for the Truth, E. P. MILLER. 

P. S—Please say to Dr. Noyes that since he 
was here I have become convinced of the truth of 
Spiritualism by personal examination of the mani- 
festations at the Eddy’s in Chittenden, Vt. 

E. P. M. 


HOME ITEMS. 





Augusta E. Hamilton, Fournailist. 





ONEIDA. 


FRAGRANT bouquets of trailing arbutus are 
brought up from Joppa these days. 


Mr. ELLIs tell us that he has found, this spring, 
several dozen apples, hidden amidst grass and 
leaves under the trees from which they fell, in a 
state of perfect preservation—firm, crisp and juicy. 
He is accustomed to search for such winter-kept 
wind-falls, and explains the way in which they are 
saved from decay, thus: Apples will bear much 
more frost than a potato, and are something like 
the parsnip in their endurance in this respect. 
Though of course, frozen solid during the winter, 
in the warm spring-time, owing to the interposition 





of such non-conducting materials as grass and 
leaves, the equalization of temperature between 
the apple and the surrounding air, takes place so 
gradually as to completely deprive it of frost with- 
out in the least injuring its tissues or flavor. 


THERE is nothing like a large Community in 
which to lose things. If you once miss an ob- 
ject, as well think .of searching for a needle ina 
hay-stack—nay, hay-mow—as to find it right away : 
at least that would be the state of things, did we adopt 
no means to aid such unfortunates. But we have 
learned experience by the things we have suffered. 
In our walks about the houses and premises, 
whilst performing our regular duties, if we come 
across a stray pocket-knife, scissors, comb, thimble, 
shawl, or any such article of property. instead of 
wasting time and breath hunting for its owner, we 
just step into Mrs. B.’s room—lower floor, east side, 
middle front, north wing—and leave it. She is the 
guardian of lost treasures of this material sort. 
Thither, if you miss any thing, are you to go and 
claim property. If not claimed soon, she puts on 
the bulletin advertisements of the articles on her 
hands. 


_ ONE of our five-year olds surprised his guardian, 
the other day, by asking him, 

“Is God an American?” 

The teacher of this class, Aunt S., has lately 
heen giving her pupils some elementary lessons in 
botany, illustrated by planting beans in a tea-cup 
of earth, and digging them up every few days to 
see how they are growing. They are beginning to 
get ideas concerning the divisions of the earth. 
One has already planned a journey round the 
world, and, as a reward to his play-fellows when 
they are unusually accommodating to him, says, 
with sparkling eyes, and generous air, 

“Now I'll let you go to Asia and Africa with 
me!” At which the countenance of the others ex- 
press intense gratification. 


WITHIN the last fortnight, our photographer has 
favored us with two very instructive lectures on 
photography. The art is young—not half a cen- 
tury old. We were interested in the recital of its 
history, as showing what rapid progress has been 
made since its first crude beginnings.- It is certainly 
not the least wonderful of the many marvelous in- 
ventions and discoveries of this 19th century, and, 
with the rest, plays an important part. The artist 
sought to give us some adequate conception of the 
usefulness of his art, by comparing the facility with 
which reproductions and duplicates of pictures, 
machines and drawings can be made to-day, with 
the tediousness of the process in the years gone 
by. A few seconds now, will accomplish what was 
once the labor of months. 


Of course we can not repeat the long, delicate 
and intricate process of taking photographs, which 
Mr. S so minutely described and illustrated 
to us, but we begin to faintly realize the indefatigable 
skill and tact required to make a good photograph. 
If the artist does a little too much of this, or not 
enough of that, is too long or too quick in exposing 





_ or printing his negatives, and don’t foresee and guard 


against a thousand contingencies, his picture is 
ruined. With our enlightenment comes a new 
appreciation of the good-natured patience and faith- 
fulness of that much abused portion of the genus 
homo, the photographic artist. 





WE say much about our system of criticism as 
an all important institution in Community discipline 
and government. Indeed, it would be impossible 
for us to be too zealous in seeking to give the world 
an adequate idea of the value of the benefits we 
derive from its administration among us. And yet 
we are far from wishing the impression to go forth 
that criticism with us means only censure—strict- 
ures on one another’s conduct. While on the one 





hand we would not be thought of as a mutual ad- 
miration society, neither on the other would we be 
considered as an equally mutual animadversion 
society. 

The editor of “ Vox Humana” says many perti- 
nent things of criticism, but we think he commits 
an error in speaking as though its scope was exclu- 
sive of praise. Now criticism is primarily (see 
Webster), “the art of judging of the deauties and 
faults” of whatever the critic is inspecting. Beau- 
ties as well as faults, remember. There isa time 
for all things, and we believe in according to one 
another the just meed of praise, when fit occasion 
offers. ’Tis better for the mind to note with equal 
faithfulness the good as well as bad. It breedeth 
the evil eye to look at our neighbors’ faults only. 
It is sadly discouraging to the neighbor if he finds 
that only his disagreeable qualities are put on 
record. 

To be sure we must give our praise honestly, 
conscientiously; not let it degenerate into flattery. 
But thus given as one of the concomitants of criti- 
cism, the medicine in the majority of cases to the 
average human being, is a much more wholesome 
and curative dose. What physician would be con- 
sidered as fulfilling all his duties in the healing art, 
if he only told his patients their wxfavorable symp- 
toms ? Who does not like his salts and senna to 
be ameliorated by a lump of sweetness, or to take 
his quantum of turpentine or castor-oil floating 
on a portion of the milk of human kindness ? 

In our evening meetings, occasions sometimes 
occur in which the family is surprised into a spon- 
taneous outburst of praise toward some individual. 
Not long ago attention was incidentally called to 
Mrs. R. by a letter read in the meeting from a con- 
valescent (whom she had just nursed in severe sick- 
ness), expressing thankfulness to God for her re- 
covery, and to the Community for her care. In the 
midst of the rejoicing that our sister had been res- 
cued from the grasp of disease, some one spoke in 
heartfelt praise of the efficiency of her chief nurses 
Mrs. R., how much of such service she was ever 
doing, and how faithful a servant she was in the 
Community, going from one arduous post to anoth- 
er, kitchen, washing, nursing, with cheerful regular- 
ity. Another spoke in kind; then another. And 
so the word went round, many a secretly-cherished 
thought of praise finding the light. 


Again, not many weeks before this, Mr. B. left 
our family for W. C. His departure was accom- 
plished very quietly. He had been filling several 
responsible posts, and the evening before he left he 
made a report concerning them in meeting, and 
suggested persons who were willing to succeed 
him. This was approved and accepted, and as 
there were several topics of interest before the 
meeting, nothing further was said. The next 
morning, after a few minutes of vigorous hand- 
shaking with those who happened to be on the front 
porch at the time, he was whirled away from our 
door toward the railroad station. This did not 
satisfy all. From conversation noted by the report- 
er the next evening in meeting, we extract the fol- 
lowing : 

W. H. W.—Mr. B. went away so quietly that 
many had no chance to express their appreciation 
of him. Perhaps it isn’t too late now. 

T. L. P.—1 have had a good deal of love for 
Mr. B. the past year, and have felt nearer to him 
than ever before. He seems to me to have a good 
spirit. 

H. T. C.—1 have had a new appreciation of Mr. 
B. lately, and think he has improved very much. 

H. M. W.—He has a serving spirit. 

Mrs. A.—A faithful, industrious spirit. 

C.—He is a good example of a man who is ready 
to serve the Community in any position. I have 
a great deal of love and respect forhim. He has 
been very’kind to me. 
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S. K. D.—He has a spirit of service and is an 
improving man. 

E.—I have felt pleasure in coming in contact with 
him the past year. 

G. E. C.—He has improved very much as a 
spiritually-minded man. He is much more refined 
than he used to be. I think the experience he had 
at W. C. a few years ago with the fever and ague 
purified him and made him soft hearted. 

F. P.—I have been astonished a good many 
times, at the amount of work he does. 

H. F. S—I have noticed particularly his spirit 
of loyalty, it always holds him through all sorts of 
temptations. 

W. H. W.—I am glad to have him go to W. C., 
and think his past experience will make him a good 
soldier. 

W. G. K.—I thought he showed a public spirit 
in going. He was very much interested in business 
and other things here, but he cheerfully gave them 
all up. 

Cc. M. L.—I think he has made great improve- 
ment in the past year. He studies to be harmo- 
nious with those he works with, and is very public- 
spirited. 

E. W.—He is a very busy, industrious man, and 
kind and brotherly. 

W. H. W.—He used to be criticised for a pro- 
pensity to frivolous talk. I should judge he had 
mainly overcome that. 

Cc. M. L—He has improved about that very 
much. [/xdorsed.] 

¥. H. C—He is quite a remarkable case of a 
man who will turn his hand to almost any useful 
employment, and do well. 

W. A. H.—It is easy to work with him. He is 
a good example in respect to responsibilities. He 
holds them loosely, and is ready to throw them off 
at a moment’s warning. That is the way we should 
all do. 

H. H. S—He shows a great deal of culture in 
that respect. 

W. G. K.—He set a good example when he 
went away, by providing substitutes for his various 
responsibilities. 

C. W. U—TI confess my love for him. He 
really has improved a great deal in the last year or 
two in respect to the tendency to wish to work by 
himself in some individual way. He is a very ge- 
nial, loving brother. 


A FRIEND writes me: 

DEAR JOURNALIST:—The other day I came 
across a stray portfolio, amidst whose time-worn 
and blotted leaves I found a solitary scrap of paper 
containing a few almost illegible Jines written in 
pencil by an unknown hand. As nearly as I can 
make them out, they read as follows: 


“Yesterday was adark daytome. The world 
around seemed bathed in sunshine, and all hearts 
appeared to overflow with happiness. Yet my 
sky was hung with somber clouds, and my heart 
was heavy. The brightness and joy I saw around 
was a bitter mockery to my soul. 

“Evening came. A merry evening it must have 
been, judging by the countenances of those around. 
But the affectionate sociability of friends, the 
gaiety of my companions, even the sweet witchery 
of music, cheered me not. Sadder and more gloomy 
grew my heart. I felt at length that such as I 
should be out of sight and mind of every one. and 
hastened to my room. There, flinging myself on 
my bed, and burying my face in the pillow, I gave 
way to my feelings in a passionate burst of tears. 
How long I cried, I know not; it seemed hours. 
With each sob my grief grew more intense, and as 
I wept I scanned the dark clouds that filled my firma- 
ment, until I felt that I was the most unhappy 
creature on earth. Every friend I once had 
seemed estranged, and I was left to struggle alone 
with my sorrow and pain. I could see nothing to 
be thankful for. Jealous and envious thoughts, an 
ugly brood, girt me about and overwhelmed me. 
The darkness of despair filled my soul. A sort of 
spiritual syncope crept over me, taking away my 





ability to contend against the evil that beset my 
heart. 

“Suddenly these words came to me: ‘You im- 
agine evil. Foolish and morbid is your mind, 
Arise ! Cease these sinful and me ey é reflections ; 
go to thy window and gaze upon the face of sleep- 
ing nature. Perchance the tranquillity of the scene 
may enter thy soul, and give the signal for better 
spirits to environ thee.’ 

“Obediently I arose, opened my sash, and, lean- 
ing forth, drank ow" of the beauty without. The 
landscape, spreading far before me was white with 
freshly-fallen snow, save where patches of forest- 
trees reared their dusky heights, or a house, 
hushed and motionless, slept amidst its groves and 
vineyards. Above, the darkly blue sky, where 
amid a sparkling throng the evening star moved 
on her resplendent way. Over all an ineffable 
calm. AsI gazed my heart sank to rest. The 
whole chemistry of my feelings was changed. 
I looked upon myself, my circumstances, all that 
but now had so tempted me, with different eyes— 
eyes that saw in all a wise and good providence. I 
blessed God for his dealings with me, and as I did 
so, a gush of thankfulness seemed to flow from my 
heart to every part of me, and beyond me, until I 
was enveloped, as it were, in a cloud of warm and 
and mellow hue. 

‘Quietly closing my window, I again sought my 
couch ; this time for slumher, not for tears.” 

On the other side of the paper, very hastily, but 
more distinctly written, are some lines by the same 
hand; probably written some time after. 

“O mysterious chemistry of the human soul! O 
subtile mechanism of the human heart! Apt alike 
in the same circumstances to vibrate with joy or 
sorrow! How faithfully doth experience show 
that the human heart is a microcosm, not only of 
the kingdom of heaven, but all hell, and the uni- 
verse besides. Verily, within us are the possibili- 
ties of all things wzthout. The in-world fashions 
the out-world. The in-me is mightier than the 
me. A theory, a thought, a conviction, changes 
the whole tenor of our feelings. Then, viewing all 
things ee we exclaim, ‘Behold all things 
are new!’ And yet ‘all things’ are as they were— 
circumstances, surroundings, all; we only have 
changed. From our hearts emanates the atmos- 
phere through which we view the universe. As 
our hearts are so are we. Then, O man, fill thy 
heart with the divine, and all will be well with thee ! 
The truly mighty ruleth his heart, and through his 
heart his world.” 

I was genuinely touched by this experience, so 
simply told. Evidently the writer isa woman. A 
man even if he indulged in tears, would be slow to 
make note of it. Woman or man, the unknown 
has found the “ philosopher’s stone” that turns in- 
to the gold of happiness all that it touches. 

The quaint remarks at the end seem to be a sort 
of multum in parvo experience of the whole phi- 
losophy of Christian expression. Let one he never 
so sad or tempted, if he willfully turn away from all 
that looks so evil, to his heart of hearts where 
his faith is bright, and persist in looking at things 
from that standpoint, he will not long mourn. I do 
believe, as set forth in this scrap of paper, that the 
good or ill of our circumstances, is, as a rule, not 
as they are, but as we are. Inshort, if we have the 
right spirit, we can be happy any how and any 
where. hg 


DEPARTURES.—V. C. N., for W. C. ARRIVALS, 
M. S. Reeve and M. R. Jones from W. C. 


WALLINGFORD. 


“MOZART” continues to sustain his reputation, 
as a first-class songster. From time to time dur- 
ing the reading or meeting hour, he will arouse 
from his evening doze, and execute a difficult trill 
or intricate arpeggio passage, taking all our atten- 
tion. Then as if pleased with his triumph, but too 
courteous to occupy more than his share of time 
and attention, he will settle down again into the 
innocent little puff-ball he was a few minutes be- 
fore. At our last singing-school, he essayed to 
take the lead, making his clear notes distinctly 
heard above the combined voices of the class. All 
stopped to listen and admire the ease with which 
this simple, untaught creature would execute strains, 





which are the envy and despair of the human 
voice. 


THE 26th of last month, Beulah brought in from 
a ramble, a bouquet of dandelions nestled in a 
handful of new-grown grass three inches long. 
This was admired by all; but on mentioning the 
fact in our home journal, the botanist of O. C. de- 
murred, and sent back word that these blossoms 
must be colt’s foot. Beulah says that they were 
real dandelions, big, yellow and glorious; she has 
the affidavit of our professional botanist to this 
effect. 


Our spring weather is charming enough to 
tempt parties down to Cozicot to spend several 
days. 


REMARKS BY J. H. N. 
W. C., April 29, 1875. 

When I go back in my own heart and experi- 
ence and try to see how the idea of home first 
arose in my mind, I am carried back in my 
memory to my grandfather’s home. I lived a great 
deal with my grandfather, and he was a religious 
man. Every night and morning through his whole 
life, so far as I knew him, he would gather his 
family together and read to them in the Bible; 
after which he would stand up in one corner of the 
room and bend over his chair in prayer. That 
exercise was an essential element in his home; 
and one of the essential elements of all New Eng- 
land homes, ir the nominal character of it—invo- 
cation; morning and evening seances. Besides 
the good feeling going around between the father 
and mother, brother and sisters—the social feeling 
among the visibles—they kept also, a relation 
with the invisibles. 

I think that is one of the essential features of a 
real home, that people think of and talk about, 
when they sing “ Home Sweet Home.” It has a 
sort of Spiritualism in it. It is a socialism that ex- 
tends beyond this world into the other world. That 
is recognized in the prayer, “Our Father who 
art in Heaven.” 

My present idea of home is this: Zhe only true 
home up to this time, is in the spiritual world. 
Christ did not attempt to establish a home in this 
world. He did not have any thing to do with mar- 
riage, but discouraged it—and had his eye on the 


home he was bound for, when he said, “I go to — 


prepare a place for you, that where I am ye may 
be also.” He loved a home as well as anybody 
did, but He did not attempt to establish one in this 
world. He told his disciples that ke was going to 
have a home and would bring them to it; and I 
have no doubt but that he did. He taught them to 
address him as “ Our Father who art in Heaven ”— 
and taught them to pray, ‘‘thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven;” but he did not lead 
them to think it was going to be very soon. He 
said he would take care of them in this world, and 
help them to go on with it as well as they could, 
but he was going to another place to start a home, 
and they would find a home where he did. The 
home that Christ established shen, is the central 
home now, and it is only as we make connection 
with this home, that we can have a happy home 
any where. The world has advanced to a stage 
where we may have happy homes in this world, but 
they will be branches of that central, original 
home—an extension of that home in this world, 
So that Spiritualism, in the true sense of the term, 


‘is not only a part of a good home in the old way— 


the same as it was in my grandfather’s time—but 
it is the most essential element in a good home, if 
we understand that we have got to get into connec- 
tion with that original home that Jesus Christ went 
away toestablish. We have got to find the highest 
and best essential elements that make a happy 
home in this world, by going out of this world and 
connecting ourselves with those who are invisible 
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by prayer, by seances—the visibles to the invisi- 
bles. If we can get Spiritualism going right, whatever 
helps us to intercourse with invisible beings—be it 
seances or any such exercise—should not be re- 
garded as an extraneous element in a home, but an 
essential part of it. 





FISHING IN KANSAS RIVER. 





DEAR CIRCULAR:—In compliance with F. W. 
S.’s suggestion, I herewith send you a short ac- 
count of our methods of catching fish in the Kan- 
sas river. The Kansas river (its Indian name, and 
Indian names never “ wash out,’’) rises in Colorado, 
flows eastward through Kansas into the Missouri 
river at Kansas City, Mo. 

The river-bed is from 1-8 to 1-4 mile wide, the 
main channel being from 8 to 12 feet deep and 
30 to 100 yards wide. Ever-changing sand-bars 
occupy the remainder of the river-bed. These 
bars form the spawning-ground for the large cat-tish 
from the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. Carp, red- 
horse, and blue-suckers are natives of this stream ; 
and in its tributaries are found different varieties of 
bass and salmon-trout, fresh-water herring and 
perch. But the fishing which forms the principal 
part of the season’s work, is catching the three 
varieties of cat-fish, véz., the blue-cat, which has 
been taken here weighing over 200 pounds, yellow- 
cat, which weighs as high as 80 pounds, and channel- 
cat, which seldom exceeds 25 pounds. All the 
above-mentioned varieties were very numerous ex- 
cept the bass and salmon-trout, until the const: uc- 
tion of a dam at Lawrence made fish so easy to 
catch that the quantity was greatly reduced, while 
the number of fishermen is increasing. There are 
no protecting laws. 

SET NETS 


are used as soon as the ice leaves the river. We 
construct our nets from patent, hard-laid cotton 
twine, No. 21 to No. 27, sometimes buying the finer 
~ netting in the web, of a Baltimore firm, and tying the 
coarser nets by hand. Two tunnels or pockets are tied 
ineach net, the first one with a large diamond-shaped 
opening, the second with a pointed, narrow, oval 
opening. The large opening readily admits the 
fish, and once inside the first pocket and finding 
themselves caught, they instinctively dash up 
stream, thus forcing through the oblong opening of 
the second pocket whence there isnoescape. Our 
nets when set up ready for operation, are from 
eight to ten feet long, and 2 and 3-4 to 4 feet high 
atthe mouth. From the opening of the net, wings 
extend from eight to twelve feet long, which when 
set, spread at an angle of about sixty degrees. 
Five or six hoops form the frame of a net, and the 
wings are stiffened by cross sticks fastened to 
ropes in the edges. Stakes are driven in the river, 
and the head of the net, and ends of the wings 
fastened to them in such a way that they will slide 
to the bottom. 

Fish have their paths to travel over, much the 
same as rabbits do; but as the sand-bars change, 
they change their routes. They generally touch 
the shore just below where the current strikes it inits 
meanderings from side to side. The nets are set 
on the edge of the current, at places like the above. 
A smooth stake ten to twelve feet long, is first 
driven tirmly into the ground, then the head of the 
net is fastened to it, and as the net is stretched the 
place is found for the wing stakes. Where stakes 
can not be driven, anchors can be substituted. 

In raising a net to take out fish the wings are 
raised first and untied; then the boat is tied to the 
head-stake, and the head of the net raised with the 
net-oar, the head-rope untied and the net pulled 
into the boat. The head-rope which gathered the 
ends of the net being untied, the fish are taken out, 
the net washed and again tied to the stakes, and push- 
ed down to the bottom of the river. From fifteen to 





twenty-five pounds is considered an average catch 
in a good season, ‘the net standing twenty-four 
hours. 

When the water gets warm and the scale-fish 
have nearly all gone up stream, the “bummers,” 
or large cat-fish come. For these we keep our 
strongest nets standing, and put in 

TROT LINES, 

spanning the main channel. We select a place 
where a wide, low sand-bar allows a great part of 
the water to pass. The main channel will then 
generally be narrow, and not very swift. The bait 
used for perch and channel cat-fish is craw-fish- 
For blue and yellow cat-fish live minnows are used. 
Almost any small scale-fish under two or three 
pounds will answer the purpose. They are hooked 
in the back, and will remain alive for several days. 
A gaff-hook is used to take large fish from the trot- 
line. Strike the hook under the back fin of a 
“bummer,” and he keeps quiet till you can pull 
him into the boat. 

The water of the Kansas river is generally very 
muddy, especially after heavy rains. At such 
times scale-fish leave the river and run into the 
tributaries. We then place nets near the mouth of 
a creek in still water, some turned mouth up stream 
others down, and connect two nets set thus, by a 
seine stretched diagonally across the creek, several 
hundred yards from its mouth. As soon as the 
river falls, the fish make a general rush out of the 
creek, and are sure to go into the trap set for them. 

COAL TAR 
is found to be an excellent preservative for lines 
and nets, and all our cotton tackle is soaked in it. 

OUR FISH ARE SOLD 

generally to provision-dealers at wholesale. Last 
year we sent a partof our fish to Leavenworth and 
Topeka, Kansas, and some were sent to Denver, 
Colorado, and other places ; but this year fish not 
being so plenty, and other fishermen sending fish 
away from this market, we have realized a good 
price here. The wholesale prices are, for scale- 
fish from five to eight cents, and dressed cat-tish, 
ten to twelve cents per pound. 

Fishing this year, as compared with last season 
is very light thus far. The river is low, and the 
“bummers’”’ have not yet arrived. 

Yours Fraternally, E. YODER. 

North Lawrence, Kansas, April 20, 1875. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 





The physical geographers are now at work en- 
deavoring to account for the appearance at the 
mouth of the Seine, near Havre, of an hermeti- 
cally sealed bottle in a wooden case. The prob- 
lem its presence suggests is this: During Prince 
Napoleon’s North American Expedition in 1860, 
wooden bottles of this kind were thrown overboard 
daily in the month of June. This was done in the 
hope that the course taken by these floating buoys 
would aid in determining the direction of the great 
oceanic currents. The test, however, failed com- 


_ pletely, and for fourteen years none of these bot- 


tles have been seen till the discovery of this one at 
the mouth of the Seine. It is suggested that its 
appearance there indicates that a polar current 
must be borne into the German Ocean, and thence 
through the Channel to the western coast of 
France. 





M. G. Vinard proposes a method for protecting 
vines against frost in spring, which embodies the 
idea of smoke as a blanket to secure the earth 
against the influence of extreme cold. The plan 
which is said to have proved successful, and to 
be of easy application, is described as follows: 
It consists in carefully mixing gas-tar with saw- 
dust and old straw, and piling up this mixture into 





large heaps in the vineyards. The mixture remains 
easily inflammable in spite of rain or weather, for 
more than a fortnight. When required for use, 
smaller heaps are made of the large ones, of about 
two feet in diameter, and are distributed in and 
around the vineyard. If there isa little wind, these 
heaps burn freely for about three and a-half hours, 
and produce a very dense smoke. The artificial 
cloud which thus envelops the vines, considerably 
decreases the radiation from the ground, and with it 
counteracts frost, which is greatest toward the 
morning of calm spring nights, and which does so 
much harm to the plants. 

This method of protecting vines and trees from 
frost by smoke, has been tried successfully at O. C- 
by using scraps of tom leather procured at our 
trap-factory and put in heaps near vines and ignited 
when danger threatened from frost. These can be 
used to advantage by growers of fruit, especially 
peaches and plums. During a cold winter there 
are generally a few days of extreme cold weather 
which frequently destroys the entire crop of fruit 
by the killing of buds. If growers would be 
watchful and vigilant by procuring a quantity of 
leathers, which cost but little and burn a long time 
and produce a dense smoke, they would with little 
trouble by burning them when the proper time 
came, save their crop of fruit, and during harvest 
time would realize much more than those who took 
no precaution in the time of need. 





The largest known bee-hive in the world is said 
to exist on the eastern slope of the San Fernando 
Range, Los Angeles Co., California. The hive is 
located in a rift which penetrates the rock to the 
depth of nearly one hundred and sixty feet. The 
orifice is thirty feet long and seventeen feet wide ; 
four passages. This rift was discovered to be the 
abiding place of a swarm of bees, which is repre- 
sented as coming out in nearly a solid column one 
foot in diameter. Certain parties have endeavored 
to descend to the store of honey collected by these 
bees, but were invariably driven back, and one man 
lost his life in the effort. Others have, at an ex- 
pense of much labor and money, built a scaffold 
one hundred and twenty-five feet high, in the hope 
of reaching a place whence they could run a drift 
into the rock and extract its well-hoarded sweets, 
but finally ceased their work. Within four years 
the bees have added not less than fifteen feet to 
their treasure, as ascertained by actual measure- 
ment, and it is thought that at the present time, 
there can be no less than eight or ten tons of 
honey in the rock. A man named Brophy, who 
lives in a cabin not far from the spot, obtains from 
the melting of the honey by the sun’s heat more 
than enough for his family requirements. 





The long-contested question of running steam 
canal-boats on the Erie canal has finally been 
settled, by the introduction of vessels constructed 
on the Baxter system, which give satisfaction, and 
do not wash the banks. The Baxter Company pro- 
poses to start a daily line of boats this summer. 
The running time to Utica will be fifty hours in- 
stead of one hundred and twenty-five as formerly, 
with horses. The time to Buffalo will be reduced 
in like proportion, so that boats will run through in 
less than half the time occupied at present. No 
new canal-boats have been built this winter, and 
the use of steam will probably do away with the 
old-fashioned canal-boat drawn by horses. 


THE NEWS. 


A revolution broke out in Port au Prince, Sunday. 
Forty foreigners were killed. Buildings were fired and 
every species of disorder prevailed. A state of siege 
has been proclaimed. ; 

A charitable organization called the “ Little Sisters of 
the Aged” has been formed among the fashionable 
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ladies of the west side in Chicago, whose object is to se- 
cure seats in cars for deserving old men and women. 

In the libel suit of Willis Phelps against the Spring- 
field Republican for $100,000 the jury gave a verdict for 
the plaintiff of $100. The Repudlican criticised with 
great severity Phelps’s connection with the city and cer- 
tain railroads, hence the suit. 


A feeling has existed between the English and French 
fishermen engaged in the fisheries off Newfoundland, 
which would have led to a collision, had not the two 
governments resolved to send war vessels there, to pro- 
tect the interests of both parties. 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has suffered severely from fire 
lately. About five hundred buildings in the business 
part of the city were destroyed. The loss is about 
$2,000,000 upon which there was an insurance of some 
$500,000. The citizens show the usual pluck of Western 
people, and have already begun to build in the burnt 
district. 

The balloon “ Zenith,” containing three men, lately as- 
cended from Paris to the height of 25,000 feet. Two of 
the men were suffocated, and the third after lying a long 
time in an unconscious condition, revived enough to 
open the safety valve, and landed without any serious 
accident, but in a helpless condition from which he is 
slowly recovering. 

One of the most interesting of old-time landmarks in 
New York city has been doomed, and demolition will soon 
begin. It is the Old North Dutch Church, erected in 
1767, when the population of the city was only about 
twenty thousand. The Old Church has figured largely 
in the history of the city, resisting alike the attacks of 
time, and the advance of commercial traffic. 


The railroad war between the Pennsylvania Central 
and Baltimore and Ohio, has assumed gigantic propor- 
tions. The fare from New York to Chicago has been 
reduced to $5.00. ‘Ticket scalpers” purchased large 
numbers of tickets for future use. They also buy any per- 
son’s ticket from the place where they leave the cars to 
place of destination, to sell again, thereby making large 
profits, Freight is received at ruinous rates affecting 
other trunk lines so they are obliged to lower the rates 
to retain the trade. 

During the last three years, about 5,000,000 young 
shad have been put into the Hudson River. The conse- 
quence is, that the shad season of 1875 is better than 
any previous one for many years. The New York 
market has been glutted; as many as 30,000 shad were 
taken in one day. It is said that the river from New 
York to Troy, is crowded with nets. The fish com- 
missioners recommend the passage of a law, which shall 
compel fishermen to desist from work on Sundays, to 
give the fish a chance. As it is now, the upward pas- 
sage of the shad is almost impossible. 

Dr. Falk, German minister of public instruction, in- 
troduced a bill in the lower house of the Diet, providing 
for the suppression of religious orders in Prussia. The 
The bill provides that all the religious orders shall be 
excluded from Prussia. Existing establishments are 
forbidden to receive new members, and their present 
organization must be dissolved within six months after 
the passage of the bill. Partial exemption is made in 
favor of religious bodies engaged in the work of educa- 
tion, which may prolong their existence four years, and 
those whose object is the care of the sick, may con- 
tinue their organizations, but are liable to dissolution at 
any moment. Associations thus continuing, are under 
the surveillance of the police. 


For some time past the quiet old town of Newbury, 
in the North-eastern corner of Massachusetts, has been 
in the wildest excitement over the discovery of silver 
ore. The speculation fever has set in, the price of land 
has run up, companies have formed, and sales of mining 
privileges have even reached a million dollars. The 
fever may be still further increased by the reported dis- 
covery of gold in Georgetown, immediately adjoining 
Newbury, this latter discovery being made by the man 
who first discovered the silver. 

It is no new thing to discover silver, lead copper, 
zinc, and even gold in the State, but every attempt at 
mining has been followed by loss of money invested, 
and the abandonment of the mines. This whole mat- 
ter looks like a large trap in which the investors are 
rapidly losing money, as we hear of the enormous 
amount of cash paid for a few square feet of rough, 
rocky land, 





RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY. 





HOME-TALKS: BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 
Edited by Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
I2mo, 358 pages. Price $1.50. Oneida, N. Y. 
Published by the Community. 


To students of Social and Religious science this 
book is invaluable. 

It reveals the afflatus of New Testament Chris- 
tianity. 

It shows the only foundations on which success- 
ful Christian Communism can be established. 

It tells how a pure heart can be attained, 

How a pure personal life can be lived, 


How individuals can be fitted for a pure social 
organization on the largest scale. 


No one who wishes to know the true character 
and purpose of the Oneida Community should 
fail to read this book. It reveals the central life, 
the governing inspiration, the social and religious 
undertone of the Community. Newspaper corres- 
pondents, interviewers and professional book-mak- 
ers have tried often to tell the world all about this 
institution and have conspiciously failed. More 
can be learned from this volume of Home-Talks 
about the essentials of Oneida Communism than 
from all that has teen thus published. 


“It would not be a correct imagination to connect 
these Talks with any thing like a pulpit anda 
formal and solemn assembly. They should rather 
be associated with irregular social groups, bright 
evening lamps and a rud.y hearth. They began 
in Putney, Vermont, a village clustering around a 
waterfall and looking down into the valley of the 
Connecticut. They were afterwards continued at 
Oneida when there was nothing there but a saw- 
mill and the rude block houses of the pioneers and 
Indians ; then in a Brooklyn parlor close down by 
the ships; then again at Oneida in the ‘Hall’ of 
the ‘New House;’ then at Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut, on the side of Mount Tom, looking out from 
among the orchards to the Quinnipiac below, and 


all at Joppa, a lonely station on the Oneida Lake 
where the west winds roll in the waves and pile 
up the sand.” —£xtract from Preface. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, NY. 


“HOME-TALKS.”—We have received from the 
author, John Humphrey Noyes, the central light 
of modern Communism, as practiced at Oneida 
and Wallingford, a neatly-printed book bearing the 
above title. It embraces a great variety of topics, 
giving thereon, in a short, concise and incisive 
manner, the best thought and experience of the 
author. These “Talks” present many of the 
grandest truths and principles of life—the sublim- 
est precepts of Christianity. No one can read 
them in the right spirit without forming a better 
opinion of one of the best traduced men of the 
age. ‘ Home-Talks” may be read with profit by 
all— San Fosé Weekly Mercury. 


J. B. ¥., Smithville, Ohio.—The Berean hasarrived. « 


British oysters have become so scarce that they 
are now sold for $40.00 per bushel; this makes the 
value of each oyster about eight cents. The high 
price is due to the scarcity and exhaustion of 
oyster beds, and it will be a long time before the 
most careful breeding of oysters will make them 
plentiful again in the English market. 


to the sharp village-steeples beyond; and last of any Conon. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 
Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 


are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, One1pa Community, Oneida, N.Y, 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing d; Manuf 4 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 





P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Onerpa Circular by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Onerpa CrrcuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 











CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N° Y. 
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